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THE CHIMERA OF TRADITION 
By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 

The dictionaries give the following definitions of "tradition": 

(1) The transmission of knowledge, opinions, doctrines, etc., orig- 
inally by word of mouth, but now embodied in literature . 

(2) beliefs and usuages handed down from generation to genera- 
tion . 

(3) customs so long continued as to have almost acquired the force 
of law . 

THESE definitions, as such, are probably unassailable; but 
as they contain no hint in regard to the ethical value of 
tradition it may be permissible to investigate whether this 
time honored and much revered principle is still entitled to the 
pious veneration which less enlightened times — long past — were 
perhaps justified in according to it as to a safe Ariadne thread in 
the labyrinthic paths of life. 

The highest ground from which tradition may be viewed is 
that of moral precepts which are transmitted through many gen- 
erations in certain famihes, tribes and nations. Yet, a person's 
unquestioning obedience to such precepts for no better reason than 
that they are "traditional" proves neither that person's morality 
nor his virtue but only his indolent habit of following a course, 
not self selected, but prescribed by others that are no longer living 
and formulated under conditions which may no longer exist. For, 
moral ideas change not only with geographical localities but also 
with the times; even the meum et tuum has become somewhat 
unstable under the reign of trusts, profiteers and other, less dis- 
guised, bolshevisms. Hence, on the score of moral precepts the 
value of tradition varies with locality and time; its worth is, there- 
fore, limited to conditions. Science recognizes no tradition; it 
never accepts inherited theories unless renewed tests have proven 
them true. In politics and in military tactics tradition is the 
rallying cry of those who screen their unreasoning opposition 
to progress with the euphemism of being "conservative." Recent 
world events have shown traditional forms of government and of 
military tactics to vanish, so to speak, over night, as soon as cer- 
tain peoples were forced to face the question squarely whether 
these forms were still or no longer viable. 
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Illustrations like the foregoing — to which innumerable others 
could be added — are not arguments, of course; but examination 
will show them to rest upon one and the same basic principle 
namely: that ideas of a general nature cannot become traditional 
unless they have prevailed long enough in one generation to pene- 
trate, and become fixed in the minds of those whom with fulsome 
flattery we typify as "the average man" — which, of course, he 
never is. By the time when this overestimated type of man has 
actually grasped an abstract idea it is likely to become a tradition, 
but it has also turned into a commonplace, a conventionality 
and it is then almost impossible to differentiate between con- 
vention and tradition; they are then the closest approach to a 
synonym. 

In rebus artium it should be superfluous to argue against tradi- 
tion were it not that the orthodox type of artist — usually the less 
capable the more orthodox — is still so numerous. They serenely 
ignore the circumstance that every poet, painter, sculptor, archi- 
tect, composer and interpreter to whom the world conceded great- 
ness was in a considerable measure a "tradition wrecker." Even 
the silent reading of poetry — not to speak of reciting it — opens on 
this premise a vista of so prodigious a range as we can measure only 
with the help of at least a partial understanding of the mysterious 
workings of genius. 

Any one who has read the Odyssee at the age of sixteen and 
reads it again at forty will no doubt admit to himself that at six- 
teen he was interested solely in the wonderful "story" while the 
symbolism, the deep "human" element, the unexcelled character 
delineation of Odysseus, Penelope, Nausikaa, Circe, Polyphemos, 
etc., did not come to his attention in the least. At forty he reads 
with different eyes and wonders how all this could have escaped 
him at sixteen. This growth of appreciation an individual ex- 
periences with the progression of years is, on a larger scale of time, 
entirely analogous to that of succeeding generations. Homer's 
contemporaries have in all probability enjoyed only what pleased 
us at sixteen: the "story." What was back of it; that for which 
the story was but a pleasing vehicle — to discover all that, was 
reserved for posterity and if some skeptic should ask whether 
Homer really thought of all the things we read now out of the 
Odyssee, we could reply only by saying that "Genius always built 
better than he knew." We could say this safely because we have 
learned that the function of words is not limited to the uttering 
of conscious thought; that words, when grouped by genius, have 
also the power to express, implicite, subconscious meanings. The 
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"words" of the Odyssee — or, for that matter, of Hamlet or Faust — 
have not changed since they were written, but our sense of the 
intangible essence of language has grown more keen and has en- 
abled us to read "between the lines" those deeper meanings which 
the words but veiledly intimated. Tradition, armed with the 
dignity of grammar, syntax and age, may flatly deny the 
existence of these deeper meanings, but are we not the richer by 
them? 

In music it is precisely the same. Whether Bach or Beet- 
hoven were clearly conscious of the psychic processes reflected in 
their works, no one can say, except by — rather debatable — ^in- 
ference from biographical literature. They must, however, have 
felt what they expressed and it does really not matter whether 
their feelings have or have not reached their consciousness. While 
the postulate (I forgot who made it) that "genius creates uncon- 
sciously" is perhaps a little sweeping, yet, it cannot be doubted 
that during the furor creans genius is entirely under the irresistible 
sway of a subconscious impulse; it is only the working out, the 
elaboration, the technical-clerical part of the work that is done 
consciously and, alas, not always in complete justice to the primary, 
subconscious impulse. 

Now, to penetrate a great master's work of art to its ultimate 
psychic meaning needs time, much time, usually more time than 
his contemporaries can hope to live. They can, therefore, not 
be in fairness expected to have followed the master into the depths 
of his soul, or only a short part of the way, however great and sin- 
cere their admiration and devotion may have been. The works of 
Beethoven, for instance, illustrate this very strikingly. After his 
death several "editions" were made by men who had known him 
well, personally, and being respected musicians to boot, their re- 
visions were regarded as authoritative until new editions were made 
several generations later which showed rather plainly how very 
much his contemporaries, who made the earlier editions, 
failed to perceive, although they had the "personal tradition." 
But then — what was this tradition? Was Beethoven enough of 
a pianist to do full justice to his "Waldstein" or "Appassionata"? 
He was no doubt a good pianist, as pianists were rated before the 
advent of Liszt and Rubinstein (not to mention Josef Hofmann) ; 
but who, that has heard these men play Beethoven, will deny 
that he listened to a greater Beethoven than any of their pre- 
decessors could have presented? And this includes the master him- 
self whose technic, when he wrote the "last five," was surely not 
equal to them. And — what about his piano? His "Broadwood" 
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was no doubt a fine instrument at a time when the sonority, the 
deHcately responsive action, the very compass of a Steinway or 
Erard had not been dreamed of; but be it said with all due respect 
to the "Streicher" and "Broadwood" of Beethoven, if we could 
hear — say — the stormy last movement of the so-called "Moon- 
light Sonata" played on either of them, we should undoubtedly 
call it cute or may be quaint — . Yet, there are "artists" who 
actually wish to have the imperfections of those instruments, 
"for which the Sonatas were written," reproduced in order to be 
quite "true to tradition." The performing of HSndel's music "as 
he wrote it" has been repeatedly attempted in England; but these 
presentations to modern, esthetically refined ears proved not only 
utter failures but were foolish to boot because Handel, himself, did 
not have his music played as he wrote it, for he always completed 
his scores by an accompaniment ex improviso on the organ or on 
the harpsichord and — not being a machine — he never did it twice 
exactly alike. Since there were in those days no graphophones 
to record his accompaniments there can be no exact "tradition;" 
posterity had, therefore, to rely upon its own judgment. Arche- 
ology has simply no place in the interpreting arts and the attempts 
to introduce it there look very much like trying to "set back the 
hands on the dial of time." 

Critics, when praising an interpreting artist's performance, are 
fond of saying that he played "in the spirit of Beethoven" (or 
Bach, Handel, etc.) but — let us put our hand upon our heart and 
ask ourselves honestly — what do, what can we know of the spirit 
of Beethoven? Nothing but what the silent symbols upon the 
cold, staffed pages suggest — not reveal — to our mind! In connec- 
tion with this it should not be overlooked that musical symbols 
have, outside of the merely technical, not nearly the definiteness 
of language symbols; but, despite the latter's greater preciseness 
of expression, the controversies about the psychology of Hamlet 
are still going on. (Poor, dear tradition!) Now, if Shakespeare 
could not put down his meaning with unmistakable exactness in 
plain English — and in such unmatched English as he commanded 
— how can we look for definiteness in musical script? There is 
good ground for the suspicion that all the talk about "the spirit" 
of the masters of the past, when not idle word mongering or gush 
(as it mostly is), amounts to no more than pedantic worship of a 
tradition which — ludicrously enough — did not come to the wor- 
shippers from the days when those masters were living, but merely 
from the time when this or that particular pedant was young; at 
which time he piously accepted as a true tradition what had 
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already changed a number of times. And rightly so, because the 
world is neither interested in a master's trifling imperfections due 
to paucity of executive media, nor in his concessions to the taste 
of his time for over-decoration by mordents, turns and kindred 
gewgaws, as in the case of Bach; not in the transient, but solely 
in the permanent thought-values of his works. 

In the interpretative arts tradition can, therefore, have 
neither value nor even existence; it is not transmittable by script 
or print and as to "oral" tradition, any good lawyer will confirm 
that no two eye-witnesses ever describe the same event alike; 
in fact, when they do so, they are at once suspected of collusion. 
The perceptive power of our senses is fallible, alas! Those who 
claim that their particular tradition has been kept intact through 
a number of generations are — if honest in their belief — the victims 
of a fond superstition. Their slogan is: "when I go to hear the 
fifth Symphony I want to hear Beethoven, not Mr. A, B or C's 
personality." This sounds well enough and is usually said with 
an unnecessarily loud chest voice; but the question still remains 
open whether we can or cannot dispense with the personality of 
an interpreting artist. Is not art un coin de nature vu a tr avers une 
personalitS as Zola so felicitously said? 

While speaking of personality it might not be out of place to 
ask why we go to a theater to see Hamlet.'' If we have never read 
the play before, we cannot expect to get more out of the per- 
formance than the somewhat slowly moving "story" and if we 
did read it before — and who has ever stopped after one reading of 
it.'' — then we know not only the play, as such, but we have also 
absorbed its philosophical and psychological bearing, according 
to our lights. Why, then, do we nevertheless go to see a stage 
performance of it.'' Are we prompted by the plebeian curiosity 
to find out whether Mr. A, B or C has properly memorized his 
lines and accompanied his recitation with the traditional gestures, 
dressed in the traditional costume.'' Is it not rather from the 
nobler motive of seeking mental stimulation by enquiring how 
Hamlet was mirrored in the brain of a great or at least well ac- 
credited actor.'' To hear our conception confirmed or to hear 
still deeper meanings revealed? 

Just so, in the same spirit, do we (or should we) go to a recital 
or concert: not to assure ourselves of the adequacy of Mr. A's or 
Miss B's technic; not to hear their "professor's" superannuated 
conception aped, but to be interested by, and in, the player's 
own notions and ideas of the spiritual content of the composi- 
tion hepresents and if he adhere too closely to what may pass for 
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"tradition" we call it "academic" and wish we could in some un- 
observed manner slip out of the hall after the first movement. 

There is no way of guessing at the "spirit" of a great master, 
say: Beethoven, except by studying his works earnestly and 
lovingly. What they tell us, individually, is what the master may 
have meant. With every thought of Beethoven that enters into 
our life we learn to perceive new shades of feeling; we fathom new 
depths; we gain new perspectives of life. With every additional 
work of his that we study we notice more and more the emotional 
advance over his predecessors; we marvel ever more over the 
manner in which, with simple means, he vitalized, spiritualized 
his motives and themes: the steadily growing expansion of his 
"forms" forces itself upon our attention and his Symphonies and 
Sonatas convince us through his powerful, unerring artistic logic. 
If a loving study of his works fails to reveal these things to us — 
tradition is absolutely certain to close our mind to them for ever 
and aye. 

After all, a composition, a child of the brain, is in one respect 
very much like a flesh-and-blood child. So long as it is kept at 
home: so long as the manuscript stays in the author's desk it is, 
like the other child, subject to parental care and authority; but 
when it goes into the wide world on the express train of copper 
plate and printer's ink it has, so to speak, to earn its living: it 
has to have more in its inwardness than the world can drain in a 
few hearings and upon this store depends its career. Some of these 
brain children— let us drop the metaphor and call them works of 
art — become popular in the best sense but only in the generation 
of their birth; the very next one has no longer any interest in 
them. Others, however, are of stronger fibre; while they were 
admired by the light of candles and oil lamps, gas light made visible 
much that was not seen before and electric light revealed depths 
that astonished the world. And now "tradition," with periwig 
and buckled shoes, trips in, shakes its bony finger at us and tries 
to forbid us to see and hear more in those works than our fore- 
fathers did by candle light. 

There are, of course, innumerable cases where electric light 
discloses the sad fact that our forefathers were deceived in an art 
work by a mere external sort of milk-and-blood doll face pretti- 
ness and by a specious intellectuality. Such works may never- 
theless have had some slight merit — think of Steibelt, Thalberg, 
Herz, and a thousand others of that type — ; they may even have 
had a trifling little message to deliver, but only for a few years; 
when these were past — they died! Their little life was spent and 
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any attempt at re-animation was a mere galvanizing experiment. 
The sturdier kind of art creations live on because they grow under 
the light of a new Zeitgeist: they do not lose by a new interpreta- 
tion, they gain by it. It is thus that they prove their lasting vital- 
ity: thus that they unfold to coining generations what the past 
has failed to see in them: thus and thus alone, that they estab- 
lish and maintain their claim to be regarded as "master-works." 
Does this mean that such master works shall henceforth be 
the defenseless prey of every impious meddler? By no means! 
The gauntlet is here not thrown down to defend keyboard hussars, 
violin dandies and baton primadonnas, but to combat tradition. 
Quod licet Jovi non licet hovi! The artist that ventures to brush 
aside tradition and to put in its place his own conception must 
first prove that he does not rank with the hovi; he must have 
settled the Jovi quality in himself! Having demonstrated his 
artistic right to a conception of his own, however, he need not 
trouble his conscience about tradition. For, tradition is, at the 
best, a mausoleum; it preserves bones, not spirit. 



